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in a tetter service than that of magistrate or
mayor, and not for his own time only but also for
succeeding generations. Nor should we forget
what a time for France that was, in which he
withdrew from the strife, and endeavoured to
obtain the leisure to be wise. He was in truth a
great artist, and a great artist, except in very ex-
ceptional crises of events, can serve the world
most effectively in his-atelier. The library and
the cabinet of the tower formed the studio in
which Montaigne drew a most ingenious series of
studies in humanity, and painted that portrait of
himself which still fascinates us by its mysterious
resemblance in feature and expression to each of
ourselves, for in painting his own likeness he rep-
resented the species in the individual. Outside the
tower not only the storms of winter but the fiercer
storms of civil war might ramp and rage. He
could not wholly escape their stress; but it was
wholly beyond his power to rule the storm. Could
he rule his own soul? Not even that perfectly.
Could he, in an age of cruelty and falsehood, find
a habitation for temperance and truth? Could he
inform men as to where their real interests, their
true happiness, lay? Could he by a little abate
the pride, the violent passions, the dangerous fol-
lies of men? Could he bid the eager reformer
pause, and first reform himself before he ventured
to pull to pieces the mysterious contexture of so-
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